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caused him great affliction, and he felt con- 
To whom ali Communications may be addressed. 


strained to bear his testimony against slavery, 
declaring that he regarded it as “ inconsistent 
with the Christian religion.” 

From a child he had been remarkably sensi- 
tive and conscientious, and as he advanced in 
years and grew in grace, he became almost 
“ fanatical in teoder-heartedness.” After spend- 
ing several years in a clerkship, he began to 
scruple whether “ merchandising” was a busi- 
ness to which he could devote himself without 
spiritual loss. de had, as he tells us, “ through 
the revelation of Jesus Christ, seen the happi- 
ness of humility, and felt an earnest desire to 
enter deeply into the spirit of it, and so pass his 
time that nothing should hinder him from the 
most steady attention to the voice of the true 
Shepherd.” Influenced by these feelings he 
decided, when about twenty-five years of age, te 
learn the tailor’s trade, believing that Provi- 
dence pointed to that employment as means by 
which he might get a “living in a plain way,” 
without ‘ outward cumber,” or the “‘ burden of 
great business.”” He had before this time occa- 
sionally taken part in religious meetings, and 
soon after began to travel extensively, teaching 
and preaching the Gospel of the kingdom. His 
journeys carried him through a large part of 
what are now the Eastern, Middle, and Southern 
States, and at length to England, where he died 
in the fifty-third year of his age. During these 
years he had many and painful *‘ exercises ” on 
the subject of slavery. On his first visit to the 
South it great!y troubled him to be entertained 
by people who were living in ease on the hard 
earnings of their slaves, and he sought frequent 
opportunities to admonish the masters of the 
evil of their ways. If all Northern ministers of 
the Gospel had been equally consistent and faith- 
ful, we should have had few South-side or rose- 
tinted views of slavery. It is now more than a 
century since John Woolman wrote: ‘ ] saw 
in these Southern provinces so many vices and 
corruptions, increased by this trade and this 
way of life, that it appeared to me as a dark 
gloominess hanging over the land; and though 
now many run into it, yet in the future the con- 


sequences will be grievous to posterity.” Soon 
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From the Independent. 
JOHN WOOLMAN. 
BY R. M. HATFIELD. 


Probably no one of the delightful essays of 
Charles Lamb bas been of as much real value to 
the world as the single passage in the “ Quaker 
Meeting,” in which he refers to the writings of 
John Woolman, and advises his readers to “ get 
them by heart.” That commendation has called 
the attention of thou-ands to a simple and beauti- 
ful narrative that it is almost impossible for any 
one to read without benefit. The spirit of the 
modest little volume is as balmy as the breath of 
June, and fragrant as the precious ointment that 
was poured upon the head of Aaron. John 
Woolman was born in Burlington county, New 
Jersey, in 1720. He was the subject of gra- 
cious influences at a very tender age, and tells us 
that before he was seven years old “ he began 
to be acquainted with the operations of divine 
love.” It was not, however, till he was eighteen 
or twenty years of age that he “ felt the power 
of Christ to prevail over selfish desires” to such 
an extent as to give him a settled and perma- 
nent peace of soul. The earlier years of his life 
were passed in his father’s house, but on coming 
to his majority be found employment in a 
country store at Mount Holly. While living 
here, his employer sold a negro woman to an 
elderly and reputable member of the Society of 
Friends, and directed Woolman to write the bill 
of sale. It was a time when few persons were 
troubled with any scruples concerning the law- 
fulness of slavery, and the young man hastily 
and “ through weakness,” ashe says, wrote the 
instrumert. But his agency in the transaction 
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entitled, “ Some considerations on the keeping 
of Negroes, recommended to the Professors of 
Christianity of every denomination.” This es- 
say is imbued with the charity of the Gospel, but 
hard and unanswerable arguments are couched 
under its soft and gentle words. So tender was 
his spirit, that it seemed almost impossible for 
him to use other than mild and kindly language 
either in speaking or writing. [remember only 
a single instance in which he was betrayed into 
something like tartness, and that was in reply- 
ing to the sophistries of a couple of Virginia 
Quakers, who were defending the slave-trade. 
They contended that the negroes were the de- 
scendants of Cain, marked as objects of God’s 
displeasure, and doomed to a state of bondage. 
He was “ troubled at the darkness of their im- 
aginations, andin some pressure of spirit said : 
‘the love of ease and gain is the motive in gen- 
eral for keeping slaves, and men are wont to 
take hold of weak arguments to support a cause 
which is unreasonable.’ ”’ During one of his 
journeys to New England, he visited Newport, 
R. I.—at that time a hotbed of slavery, and the 
great slave-mart of the country. On reaching 
the place he learned that a large number of 
slaves had been recently imported from Africa, 
and were then held for sale by a member of the 
Society of Friends. This information caused 
him so much distress that he “ lost his appetite 
and grew outwardly weak.” After crying to 
the Lord in secret that he might be enabled to 
discharge his duty faithfully, he brought the 
matter before the Yearly Meeting, and subse- 
quently held a conference with the ministers, 
elders, and overseers who held slaves. This last 
service was far from being a pleasant one, but 
we have no doubt that, as on similar occasions 
in other places, he “found an engagement to 
speak freely and plainly” to these masters in 
Israel. Nor was his concern for the slaves oc- 
casional or spasmodic. He habitually remem- 
bered them in their bonds, and had great heavi- 
ness and sorrow of heart on their account, till 
with David he could say, ‘“‘ My tears have been 
my meat day and night.” His brethren in 
England, in their tribute to his memory, say 
that while among them “he was deeply con- 
cerned on account of the inhuman and in- 
iquitous practice of making slaves of the people 
of Africa, or holding them in that state, and 
that his testimony in the last meeting he ever at- 
tended was on thissubject.”” To him more than 
to any other man are we indebted for the in- 
fluences that made stanch and consistent Abvli- 


tionists of the denomination of Friends. Nor 


does his claim to our grateful remembrance rest 
solely upon his opposition toslavery. The world 
is rarely blessed with such an example of what- 
soever things are pure and lovely and of good 


report as was presented in the life and character 


of John Woolman. 











after his return from this visit, he wrote a tract 
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So tenderly humane was he that he laid to 


heart the sufferings of the inferior creatures, as 
well as the afflictions of his fellow-men. When 
a boy, he once killed a robin, and the thought. 
less act filled him with distress and horror. In 
his mature years he visited England, and while 
there travelled on foot, refusing to enter the 
post-coaches, or even to send or receive letters 
bythem. His reason for such a course was that 
these coaches frequently go upwards of one hun- 
dred miles in twenty-four hours, and that this 
causes injury to the horses and great suffering to 
the post-boys. He had no sympathy with the 
hurry in the spirit of the world, that in aiming 


to do business quickly and gain wealth “ doth 


cause the creation loudly to groav.” Such was 


his simplicity of character that he had scruples 


against wearing hats or clothes that were dyed 
or colored. After mature deliberation he dis- 


carded colored clothing altogether, being per- 
suaded that “ dyeing to hide dirt”’ isa eustom 
“not having its foundation in pure wisdom.” 


There was no particle of affectation in all this. 


He bore his singularity as a cross, trusting that 
the Lord would support him under it “so long 
as singularity was only for his sake.”” He was 
so convinced of the evil of luxurious indulgences 
that when he took passage in a vessel for Eng- 
land he went in the steerage, “‘ because there 
was much superfluity of workmanship in the 
cabin.” This scrupulvsity seems to us excessive 
and quite needless, but it was in keeping with 
the pure and simple character of the man. He 
erred, if at all, on the safe side, and succeeded 
as few men have ever done in minding the things 
of the Spirit, and keeping himself unspotted 
from the world. I had intended to refer to 
other traits in his character, and to cull a few 
choice passages from his writings, but this arti- 
cle grows too long, and I forbear. A single ref- 
erence must be made to the catholicity of his 
spirit. He was, according to the straitest of the 
sect, a Quaker, holding the peculiar doctrines of 
the denomination with greattenacity. He lived 
at a time when religious controversies were rife, 
and when there was little regard for charity or 
courtesy on the part of disputants. But the 
meek and gentle spirit of the Gospel filled his 
heart, and there was no coarseness or severity 
in his speech or writings. He had put off all 
malice, and guile, and envying, and evil speak- 
ing, and formed “no narrowness respecting 
sects and opinions,” believing that all “ sincere 
and upright-hearted people in every society, 
who truly love God, are accepted of him.” And 
after having served his generation by the will 
of God, he died as it was fitting that such a man 
should die. While attending a Quarterly Meet- 
ing in York, England, he was prostrated with 
disease, of which he died after a sickness of 
eight or ten days. He was perfectly resigned 
to the will of the Lord, and said, ‘ This trial is 
made easier to me than I could have thought. 
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My will is wholly taken away, and my mind en-|are converted persons, and the highest aim in 
joys a perfect calm.” His brethren who were] our labor is the conversion of the souls of the 
with him say that “he was supported in much|children. He would always select converted 
meekness, patience, and Christian fortitude, and| persons for teachers, but when they could not 
that his mind appeared to be centered in divine| be obtained, or lacked the ability to teach, he 
love, under the precious influence whereof we| would take those next best qualified. The effect, 
believe he finished his course and entered into| however, of the labors of converted teachers was 
the mansions of everlasting rest.” John Wes-| more strikingly apparent, and a most interesting 
ley once wrote, “I am sick of opinions. Give |case to himself had lately come under his ob- 
me solid and substantial religion; give me a] servation, as exhibiting the result of such 
humble, gentle lover of God and man; a man| teaching. 
full of mercy and faith, without partiality and) Eli Johnson, of Cincinnati, said that although 
without hypocrisy ; a man laying himself out in| he liked Murray Shipley’s remarks, he thought 
the work of faith, the patience of hope, the|a Superintendent who employed an unconverted 
labor of love. Let my soul be with these|teacher assumed a grave responsibility, and 
Christians, wheresoever they are, and what-| should well consider the subject. 
soever opinion they are of.” We hope for) J. Carey Thomas, of Baltimore, felt desirous 
the time when all Christians will respond to|that young and inexperienced teachers, who 
this sentiment with a hearty Amen. If good might place a low estimate upon their own re- 
men retain their distinctive peculiarities in| ligious attainments, should not be discouraged. 
another state of existence, John Woolman|They had not to find out some new way into 
and the disciple whom Jesus loved must, we| which to direct their scholars. In the labor be- 
think, be special friends in heaven. fore us we had the best of guide books. The 
Bible contained the Gospel message of life and 
salvation by Jesus Christ. If this be taught in 
great simplicity and in the language of Scripture, 
he believed it would be good seed, which with 
the Divine blessing, would in due time spring 
up and bring forth fruit to His glory. 

Timothy Harrison thought it important that 
every teacher should be able to give a reason for 
the hope that is in him, and have correct views 
of the leading doctrines of the Bible. 

Elijah Coffin, of Indiana, asked the liberty of 
making a few general remarks upon the subject 
of Scriptural instruction, and to encourage effurts 
in this direction, for the good of others. His 
own feelings of interest in the work were 
strengthened and deepened with advancing years. 
In this connection our own children and our own 
Society would (and that properly) first claim 
our care. His labors in this field commenced in 
his own beloved family. He had long watched, 
and had earnestly labored to promote, the grow- 
ing interest which Friends in different parts of 
our wide spread country were manifesting in the 
cause of Scripture Schools, and in the circula- 
tion of the Bible, not only among our own mem- 
bers, but in society at large. The influence of 
such schools upon our religious meetings, par- 
ticularly in the West, he had often seen to be 
highly favorable. He felt desirous of encourag- 
ing this effort under a Christian and a catholic 
spirit. Every real Christian should possess, and 
doubtless would feel in a greater or less degree, 
that love which embraces the whole human 
family, and anything like an exclusive feelin + 
that would hinder us from uniting, under a 
genuine concern for our own preservation in the 
truth, in efforts with any fellow Christians, for 
the good of others, he was fearful came from a 
wrong source. Nor is there any need, while 
laboring in this spirit outside of our religious 
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EXTRACTS FROM A REPORT OF THE CINCINNATI 
CONFERENCE ON FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


(Coneluded from page 404.) 


The Committee on Business now proposed for 
consideration the following subject: 


“ What should be the qualifications of Teachers.” 


Mary C. Johnson, of Cincinnati, said that in 
her estimation, the chief qualification of a suc- 
cessful teacher, was an experimental knowledge 
of the saving truths he taught, or a heart con- 
verted to God. Those who taught others must 
themselves know the way. 

Sarah Smith, of Indiana, while concurring in 
this view, still believed that those who might be 
called upon to act as teachers, and who felt that 
the work of conversion was not yet effected in 
their own hearts, might, nevertheless, be very 
usefully employed in this interesting service, 
while their sincere efforts, reflecting upon them- 
selves, might be made an efficient means of ad- 
vanecing them in the School of Christ 

Daniel Hill said “ If the blind lead the blind, 
both shall fall into the ditch ;” but in this case 
the blind were not more likely to go astray by 
being led than without it. While it was cer- 
tainly important to secure converted teachers, 
yet when these cannot be obtained it is desirable 
to procure the best we can, and their honest and 
faithful efforts had been, and undoubtedly would 
often be, blessed not only to those under their 
charge, but also to themselves. 

Murray Shipley, of Cincinnati, believed it was 
desirable to procure teachers who would enter 
upon their duties from a love of the work; if 
those cannot be obtained who are engaged to 
act from the highest motives, take such as are 
interested from other causes. The best teachers 
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Society, of compromising our own precious, al- 
though peculiar, religious principles. As a 
people, we owe a duty and a service not only to 
our own members, but to society at large, and it 
well becomes us as Christians to inquire whether 
we are coming up to our line of duty in this re- 
spect. He had often felt interested in the estab- 
lishment of these schools without the pale of 
our Society, and had sometimes labored herein 
with those not in profession with himself, and 
from his own experience he could testify that 
these efforts had not lessened his love or attach- 
ment for the truth as professed by Friends. In 
this Christian interest he would encourage such 
labor, and when the motive to this work springs 
from a love to Christ, he believed that a blessiag 
would attend the service. 

The Clerk remarked, that while our dear 
friend from Indiana had been speaking, he had 
been reminded that there were diversities of 
gifts. Some were called to labor in one field, 
some in another, and service would surely be 
allotted to all who were willing to work. A most 
encouraging promise had been given that the 
immediate help of the Holy Spirit would be 
vouchsafed to every trusting and obedient laborer 
in His harvest field. Our beloved friend had, 
he believed, been rightly led to devote much 
time and earnest labor in the circulation of the 
Scriptures and the promotion of Scriptural In- 
struction in the great West, and that his efforts 
had been blessed. Some could safely and right- 
ly go out into a wide and diversified field of labor, 
others were drawn into a more restricted and 
narrow sphere, but he believed that safety to 
ourselves, and usefulness in the cause, consisted 
in an upright endeavor on our part to know our 
proper callings, and to faithfully abide in them. 
As there was more of this watchfulness unto 
prayer, he believed there would be more Grellets 
and Frys raised up among us for special service, 
as in the earlier days of our Church. 

Rowland T. Reed, of Indiana, hoped that 
young persons who wight be called upon to act 
as teachers, might not hesitate too long from a 
sense of unfitness, or of a want of proper quali- 
fication for the service, but rather endeavor, with 
simplicity and a prayerful heart, to labor as abili- 
ty might be afforded to feed the tender lambs of 
the flock, and he doubted not that usefulness 
would result from their efforts, and that their 
reward would be sure. 

Rhoda M. Coffin had seen instances of the 
really good influence of this instruction upon 
children who were placed under the care of 
active, energetic, lively young persons, although 
these teachers could not say that the work of 
conversion in their own heatts had been ex- 
perienced Such, however, while thus engaged 
were themselves sometimes brought to the feet 

of Jesus, and were then better qualified to lead 
their pupils there. 
Benjamin Franklin, of Cincinnati, Superinten- 


dent of “the Bethel,” a Mission school, in which 
a number of other Friends are teachers, number- 
ing 800 scholars in summer and 600 in winter, 
was introduced to the meeting. The following 
is a brief and imperfect outline of his very in- 
teresting and practical remarks : 

















































He hoped this Conference would not enter 


upon its minutes as its conclusion in this mat- 
ter, that none but converted persons should be 
allowed to teach in First-day Schools. A young 
man, who was of that class, who, while valuing 
the Scriptures, yet was not in the common ac- 
ceptation of the word a converted man, while 
teaching met with the passage, “ Thou therefore 
which teachest another, teachest thou not thy- 
self?” His mind was awakened to the force of 
its meaning, he sought through prayer Divine 
teaching, und became achanged man. Individ- 
uality and simplicity were qualifications for a 
teacher. We ought to bring all our young peo- 
ple into this work, and although some might 
not persevere, he believed that it would be bles- 
sed to those who did. He suggested that when 
it was possible the Superintendent, or some other 
suitable person, should, at the close of the school, 
catechize the children, and at his school where 
this was practised, strangers often express their 
surprise at the facility with which the children 
answer questions. He spoke of the necessity of 
bearing in mind the quick perceptions of chil- 
dren, and of impressing upon them the reality 
of the love the teachers bore them, and of obtain- 
ing their love in return, and urged upon Friends 
their duty as Christians to act aggressively. We 
should go out in the world and take the Saviour 
as our example, who himself gave as proof of 
his ministry, ‘‘ To the poor the gospel is preach- 
ed.” We must go, as Jesus did, to their howes 
—to the river bank or the mountain side— 
wherever the people are, and entering into feel- 
ing with them and extending our sympathies to 
them, thus win them to the Master’s service. It 
was the custom in their schoul to give tickets 
for attendance throughout the year and redeem 
them with clothes, &c., &e. 


Henry Rowntree felt solicitous that none 


should hold back unprofitably under a sense of 
unfitness for this simple but important work. He 
well remembered the time when he first became 
a teacher at Ackworth School, in England, and 


from the recollection of his own feelings at that 
time, and the state of his mind as well as his 


subsequent experience, he would encourage such 


teachers to persevere. Pray for help. They 
may have the gift of teaching. Let them wait 
upon the gift. The help of the Holy Spirit 
would be given in answer to prayer, and this was 
the best help. Feel, dear friends, your re- 
sponsibility ; this will lead to prayer, and prayer 
is your safest dwelling and your surest refuge. 

Murray Shipley wished to make one remark 
further. He would throw nothing in the way of 
those who would labor earnestly in the cause, 
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whether they were thorough Christians or not. 
Many among us, from the manner of their educa- 
tion in our Society and from other circumstances, 
belonged to a class who might be called concern- 
ed teachers, but who claimed nothing more, and 
the labors of these were doubtless often blessed. 
But to those teachers who had found peace in 
Jesus, he would say, have an end in view in 
your labors, and that end the conversion of the 
souls of your tender charge, and above all, seek 
by earnest prayer the Divine blessing upon your 
efforts in this humble though blessed calling. 

Wm. B. Morgan, of Earlham College, in 
speaking of the employment of teachers, quoted 
the text, ‘‘ When thou art converted strenghen 
thy brethren,” saying that long before this ex- 
hortation of our Saviour, was addressed to Peter, 
he, with other disciples, had been engaged in 
preaching the Gospel under a commission from 
Christ himself. He also thought that when any 
person with the capacity to act as a teacher in 
these schools, was willing to labor devotedly in 
this cause, it was certainly one step in the right 
direction, which should be encouraged. 

John P. Grewell, of Ohio, said he fully coin- 
cided in judgment with what had been last ex- 
pressed. 

Samuel Lloyd, of Mount Pleasant, Ohio, said 
he had felt animated at seeing the evidence of 
real interest in this work, and at hearing of the 
efforts of those who were laboring more par- 
ticularly for the help and instruction of the 
poor, the downcast, and the friendless. In the 
fulness of his heart he desired the encourage- 
ment of these. 

The Conference arrives, on this point, at the 
following conclusions : 

Ist. That it is highly desirable to obtain 
teachers who have experienced a change of heart, 
and are manifesting it. by a consistent life and 
conversation in the world, who are themselves 
familiar with the holy Scriptures, and who pos- 
sess the faculty or gift of teaching. Such, how- 
ever cannot always be obtaived, and in that case, 
it would certainly encourage the engagement of 
well concerned and energetic teachers who may 
not possess all these requisites. 

2nd. We would encourage young Friends and 
others who feel a willingness to engage in this 
service, but are nevertheless conscious of a lack 
of qualification, to go forward in simplicity and 
faith, feeling the importance of the work before 
them. 

Before proceeding to the business next in 
order, Levi Coffin, of Cincinnati, informed the 

Conference that in 1821, he was one of six 
teachers, who established and carried on for 
some time a First-day school at New Garden, in 
North Carolina. It had, at first, the opposition 
of some Friends, but-was fully approved by 
others ; particularly by our late friend Nathan 


Hunt, who encouraged them to persevere, and 
said to them that “it was a good work.” The 
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number of scholars was about thirty. Similar 
schools were taught at Cane Creek and Rocky 
Run, in the same State, in 1822. In 1823, a First- 
day School was established and maintained for 
a time at Honey Creek, on the Wabash River, 
in Indiana, and in 1827 a similar one at New 
Garden, Indiana. 
long continuance. 


Neither of the latter was of 


Thomas C. Shipley, of Cincinnati, said that 


the late John Murray, Jr., established a First- 
day School for colored children, in New York 
city, in 1808. 


Eli Johnson, of Cincinnati, remarked that the 


first school of this nature in America, was held 
by a missiovary io an Indian wigwam. 


The next subject presented was 
“ The benefit of continuing First-day Schools 


throughout the year.” 


This being discussed, the Conference con- 


cludes that the value of these schools is so great, 
that it is highly desirable to continue them 
throughout the year, and where the whole school 
cannot be kept together during the most inclem- 
ent season, some of the more advanced classes 
may frequently be sustained through the winter 
to advantage. 


A proposition was now made to appoint an 


Executive Committee, with power to act in be- 
half of this meeting after its adjournment, and 
with authority to call another Conference of this 
nature whenever and wherever, in their judg- 
ment, it may appear most desirable, and upon 
consideration it was approved. 


The following Friends were then appointed 


an Executive Committee, viz: 

Murray Shipley, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William H. Taylor, “ es 

Eli Johnson, a “ 

Timothy Harrison, of Richmond, Indiana. 
Henry T. Wood, for New England Yearly 


Meeting. 


Robert Lindley Murray, for New York Yearly 


Meeting. 


James Whitall, for Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
J. Carey Thomas, for Baltimore Yearly Meet- 


ing. 


Joseph” R. Parker, for North Carolina Yearly 


Meeting. 
William H. Ladd, for Ohio Yearly Meeting. 


Jeremiah Hadley, for Western Yearly Meeting. 


Having been enabled to deliberate with much 
harmony and condescension on the various in- 
teresting subjects that have claimed our atten- 
tion, and feeling our interest in the work of 
Scriptural Instruction strengthened, and our 
estimate of its great value increased, by the in- 
terchange of views and the comparison of ex- 
perience, the Conference concluded to meet again 
at the time and place hereafter to be designated 
by the Executive Committee. 


Francois T. Kine, Clerk. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
CONFEKENCES OF FRIENDS. 


The foundation or main characteristic feature 
out of which grows Friends’ goodly tree of con- 
duct, is, as William Penn observes, “ the light of 
Christ within as God’s gift for man’s salvation.” 
Friends have ever believed, that this light, if 
sufficiently heeded, will be found a practical 
leader and guide for man through life ; not only 
in his devotional exercises, but also asa control- 
ler of the intellect; and its teachings we should 
regard as paramount to all others, even in our 
business transactions. Hence we are advised in 
our Discipline to observe the limitations of truth 
in our temporal concerns. 

All Christians believe in the immediate in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, but it is generally 
regarded as an imperceptible guide, or over- 
ruler of thoughts and actions, and its power or 
effect is looked for in results, rather than in its 
perceptible direction. But Friends, from their 
rise, have believed that its influences are both 
immediate and perceptible, so that in common 
life it is perceived as a director in the acts and 
duties of all who will pay due regard to its ad- 
monitions ; and instead of only having faith that 
actions will result in good, they have confidence 
in the faithfulness of a Divine and ever-present 
and perceptible Teacher; and leave the results 
to Him who knows the end from the beginning. 

In accordance with these views, Friends have 
always regarded Christas the head of the Church, 
and Master or President of all rightly gathered 
assemblies. 

Our meetings for discipline have ever been 
conducted without a nominal president, relying 
upon the directing and controlling spirit of 
Christ to dictate who should speak, and to what 
length ; and to enable the clerk whose business 
it is to record the actions of the meeting, to 
come toa right judgment of the mind of the 
meeting. 

it is not doubted but there may be, and fre- 
quently are, individuals in a meeting who are 
not sufficiently watchful to see, or their minds 
may be too much clouded by some selfish desires 
to know the mind of the Spirit, and who will 
sometimes interrupt by being out of place with 
their labor ; just as is the case where there is an 
appointed president; but such will usually soon 
be silenced or corrected, if the meeting is rightly 
gathered into lively waiting upon the true and 
rightful President. 

These being Friends’ views, and this their 
practice, which has been proven by nearly 200 
years’ experience to be practicable, why should 
there be a disposition on the part of any to 
change ? 

It is easily seen that if, in our conferences to 
promote the cause of Scriptural instruction, we 
have an appointed president, to whom all re- 
marks must be addressed, and the speakers are 
limited to a definite number of minutes, the 
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spirit may often be superseded by the officer; 
and an individual who is offering something in 
the right spirit, and at the right time, may have 
to give way for one who is self-reliant, over- 
confident, and outoftime. If any Friends think 
a man-instituted president can manage these 
things better than the word of God, which the 
apostle tells us is not only quick but powerful, 
is it not evidence that such have forsaken their 
first love ? 


Again, if subjects are to be introduced by 


resolutions, and decided by majority votes, after 
the elected president bas superintended the 
offering of remarks, where have we left room for 
the operation of that practical teacher who 
first gathered Friends to be a people? for the 
majority might often be composed of those alive 
to self, but languid or dead to the cause of the 
Redeemer. 


But it may be argued that Conferences are 


not religiou smeetings, and perhaps, in the strict 
sense of the term, they are not, but they are at 
least gatherings to promote the cause of religious 
instruction ; aud, above all other gatherings that 
are not strictly religious meetings, they should 
be conducted on right principles, fur they are 
avowedly to facilitate instruction in that Book 
which contains the evidence of all truth; and 
to which Friends have always referred to prove 
the soundness of their religious views, as well as 
the correctness of their exhortation to attend to 
the promptings of the Spirit of truth in our 
temporal business. W.C. 


—__—_ — -~0—- 
From the Cincinnati Daily Commercial. 
ELIJAH COFFIN. 


This short tribute to the memory of a, revered 


friend, has been prepared in the belief that it 
would proveacceptable to a large circle of friends 
and acquaintances ; and also trusting it might 
in some measure be of service by adding one 
more testimony to the power and blessedness of 
that Christianity which was the guiding prinei- 
ple of a consistent life; a continual joy amid 


hours of extreme suffering and bodily weakness, 


and which led to its full fruition, a triumphant 


death, in the hope of a glorious resurrection. 

Elijah Coffin was a native of the South, but 
emigrated to the West some forty years ago, set- 
tling for a few years in Indiana, and then re- 
moved to this city. 

He is remembered by some of our older busi- 
ness men as engaged with the mercantile firm of 
Griffin & Luckey, and was much respected by 
all his associates, as an upright man, and of ex- 
cellent business habits. 

In 1834, he removed to Richmond, Indiana, 
where his career as a citizen and a business man 
was marked by strict integrity, punctuality and 
industry ; retaining, as a faithful and careful 
manager, during the long period—sowe twenty- 
five years—in which he held the position of 
Cashier of the old State Bank of Indiana, the 
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fullest confidence of the stockholders and the 
public. Perhaps the characteristic of his life 
was its calm and peaceful flow, seemingly not 
subject te the fluctuations either of the outer 
circumstance or the inner spirit, so frequently 
found in earnest, active natures. He was em- 
phatically a cheerful Christian man. He fre- 
quently testified to the many temporal blessings 
bestowed by his Heavenly Father, remarking 
on his death bed, “This world has been a 
beautiful and joyous one to me; I do not feel 
anxious to leave it; but am quite ready at my 
Master’s call, and have full faith that the transi- 
tion will be one of love, and peace, and of un- 
speakable joy.” 

Of the Society of Friends he was an active 
member and elder, and for a number of years 
the Presiding Officer of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
devoting much time to concerns connected there- 
with; and those who have been privileged to at- 
tend the large gatherings of this branch of the 
Church of Christ, will long remember the erect 
form, the dignified bearing, the cheerful, courte- 
ous manner of him who has performed his al- 
lotted task on earth, and become a member of 
“the general assembly and church of the first- 
born” in Heaven. A warw friend of the young, 
and believing that true manliness must be based 
on the principles of Christianity, he was an 
earnest worker in the Sabbath School cause ; 
leaving as an earnest of his devotion, a series of 
Scripture Question Books, which show great 
Biblical knowledge and research, and are highly 
prized by those who have adopted their use. He 
was an active member of the American Bible 
Society, and an ardent promoter of the work of 
Bible and Tract distribution. In these labors 
of love his spirit seemed to rise above all sec- 
tarian feeling, into the pure atmosphere of love 
to God and to his fellow-men, without regard to 
name or condition. This is shown in the follow- 
ing extract from the last address he made in 
public : “ Every real Christian should possess, 
and doubtless would feel, in a greater or less 
degree, that love which embraces the whole 
human family ; andanything like an exclusive 
feeling, that would hinder us from uniting, 
under a genuine concern for our own preserva- 
tion in the truth, in efforts with any fellow- 
Christians, for the good of others, he was fear- 
ful came from a wrong source.” 

His last illness commenced in the month of 
March, 1861, with what appeared to be but a 
slight indisposition, and for several months he 
was able to give some attention to his common 
engagements ; and his continued interest in the 
various objects of a religious and philanthropic 
character in which he was engaged, led him to 
give them more attention than the state of his 
health justified. In addition to a large corres- 
pondence, he continued his literary labors, pre- 
paring a new volume of Scripture exercises, and 
some essays for a “‘ Friend’s” paper, [Friends’ 
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Review,] to which he was a contributor. These, 
undoubtedly, tended to aggravate the disease, 
which was of the stomach, and it progressed 
slowly but surely. 


During his illness, his state of mind was one 


of tranquillity. His faith was undaunted, fre- 
quently remarking that “ it was not by works of 
righteousness which he had done, but by the 
mercy of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
that he looked for salvation.” 


His heart overflowed with Christian love and 


affection towards all those with whom he had 
been associated, and, while he expressed an 
ardent love for his own church, his enlarged and 
catholic spirit led him to entertain a warm feel- 
ing of affection for those not professing with 
himself, saying “he loved all those who loved 
the Lord Jesus Christ, because they loved Him ;” 
and many of the sweetest seasons of his social 
religious communion, during his last days, were 
with “his brethren ” of other religious deno- 
minations. 


His mind was clear and bright until the last 


moments of his life, and during the excruciating 
suffering which attended his last week upon 
earth, he often expressed a desire to depart and 
be with Christ. 


About six hours before his close he was re- 


leased from all pain, “ blessing the good name 
of the Lord for it,” having prayed for a time of 
rest before “ he took his flight.” 


Not a contraction of a muscle denoted the 


least degree of suffering—not a cloud intervened 
between him and the immortal glories opening 
to him—and his breath grew softer and fainter 
until it died away upon the air—and he was 
gone. He took his flight to the bosom of the 
Saviour whom he so much loved. He died as 
he had lived, calm and quiet—his prayers for 
an easy departure m-rcifully answered. “ Bless- 
ed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth ; yea saith the spirit, that they may 


rest from their labors; and their works do fol- 
low them.” B. F. 


oo 


For Friends’ Review. 
JUSTICE, MERCY, AND HUMILITY. 


“He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” Micah vi. 8. How 
short, and yet how comprehensive are these few 
lires of the inspired prophet, who speaks to us 
in language both simple and sublime ; and yet 
how few there are amongst us, that in their 
daily walk and conversation are living in ac- 
cordance with these simple truths. Are we as 
a people always just in our dealings with all our 
fellow-men, showing mercy to one another, even 
as we expect to receive mercy of our Heavenly 
Father ; and in every condition, and under every 
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“With what gladness,’ writes one friend, 
“has the news of continued peaceful relations 
between the United States and Great Britain 
been hailed by the respectatle, serious and think- 
ing portion of the community here. It does 
not seem easy to speak in too strong terms of 
the wickedness of naval and military men, and 
others interested in the gains of bloodshed and 
misery ; or, most of all, the diabolical efforts 
made by certain portions of the public press to 
stir up evil passions in both countries. But I 
take some comfort from a more public demon- 
stration of desire for peace than I ever before 
remember ; it does not occur to me that on any 
former occasion, sermons, open prayer meetings 
and the like were ever heard of. Ob, the sinful 
folly of both governmentand governed! Would 
that the feelings of the more righteous, just al- 
luded to, had more place !”’ 

“ Difficult as your task is,” writes another, 
“ to keep clear of the war spirit, in this time of 
universal turmoil, still I cannot but consider 
that it is you—that is, those who are true to 
their own Christian principles—who are the 
highly favored ones, and who will eventually be 
thrice blessed. Through what a crisis have we 
passed since I wrote last! How fearful was the 
emergency! Some of us were always a little 
hopeful, but it did look at one time as if war 
between your country and ours was almost in- 
evitable. The Christian churches—as well they 
might be—were powerfully against it, and 
public and private prayers went up to the throne 
of Grace, from day to day, that so terrible a ea- 
lamity might be averted. Whether they wished 
it or not, politicians were very foreboding ; and 
as tothe army and navy interests, we cannot 
trust them. We are very much dissatisfied with 
the tone of many of our British newspapers. 
Now, in the time of your national distress, it is 
ungenerous to be constantly taking a carping 
tone.” 


circumstance are we found walking humbly in 
the sight of God? 

Do we not often trespass not only the letter 
but the spirit of the law, by too great a desire, 
to acquire earthly possessions, which will soon 
take wings and fly away ; orby too great a thirst 
for honor or power ; too anxious to appear all 
things to all men ; trying to serve the Lord with 
one hand, and the world with the other? Do 
we not also violate the teachings of the inspired 
volume, by too often indulging in remarks upon 
our absent friends, that we know will injure 
their reputation in the eyes of the world ; there- 
by causing dissension and strife ; instead of try- 
ing to promote peace on earth, and good will 
towards all men. Are we, as a people profess- 
ing the principles of the Christian religion, and 
followers of a crucified and risen Lord, careful 
to present our bodies aliving sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable unto the Lord, remembering that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, more Chris- 
tianlike to forgive than to resent an injury ; 
more acceptable in the Divine sight to practise 
justice and mercy at all times, and to walk 
humbly before God, than to offer burnt offer- 
ings and sacrifices? Have we not then, 
my friends, a mission to perform? Have 
we had talents intrusted to our keeping for no- 
ble purposes, and yet like the unfaithful servant 
have hid our talent in the earth; rather than 
employ them to the glory of Him who gave 
them? Have we been sitting idle in the market 
—_ while laborers are yet wanting in the 

ord’s vineyard, and the fields are already white 
unto the harvest? ‘ Should we not then let our 
light so shine before men, that they may see our 
good works, and glorify our Father which is in 
Heaven ?” E. A. P. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 8, 1862. 


Pusiic SENTIMENT IN ENGLAND.—Imme- 
diate danger of war between Great Britain and 
this country having happily passed over, Chris- 
tian professors should sedulously cultivate the 
spirit of peace on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
the selfish, malignant and ignorant outpouring 
of the press should be disregarded, and a dis- 
position should be devoutly cherished to settle 
any difficulties that may hereafter arise, on those 
principles of justice and friendship which both 
nations profess a desire to maintain. A few ex- 
tracts from our own private letters from England 
may be acceptable, as showing the feelings 
which predominate, not only among Friends, but 
in the large middle class whose influence upon 
the government is at times strongly felt. 


— tO - 


Joun Woo~MAN AND Exiyan Corrin.—Our 
paper contains, this week, portraitures of two 
Friends—both faithful and eminent in their 
day—one of the 18th, and the other of the 19th 
century. These sketches are drawn by friendly 
hands, but from a stand-point outside of our 
Society,—the writers belonging to other religious 
bodies. In our view, they may not appear, in 
all respects, shaded correctly ; but if it is well 
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that we should sometimes “see ourselves as 


others see us,’’ there may also be instruction in 
contemplating the truly great and good among 
us, as they are seen by other Christians. 


<r 

Frrenps in Norra Carouina.—A letter, 
dated the 22d of Ist month, has been received 
in this city from our dear friend Delphina K.- 
Mendenhall. Coming by Norfolk and Fortress 
Monroe, it is necessarily brief. In the midst of 
her trials she was enabled to say, “Iam still 
sensible of the daily, hourly care of our most 
merciful and all-powerful Heavealy Father, and 
often feel that all my wants are summed up in 





this one, fervent, pressing petition, ‘ Thy will 
be done.’ ”’ 

The Boarding School at New Garden has about 
50 pupils, and is believed to be doing good. Four 
persons had been received into membership, and 
two more applications had been made at one 
Monthly Meeting, since the last Yearly Meeting, 
which is represented as having been very satis- 
factory, and full of hope and consolation. Ata 
late Quarterly Meeting, David Frazier was add- 
ed to the list of Ministers. An improvement 
in the attendance of religious meetings is per- 
ceptible, and an increase of interest, especially 
D. E. M. was in com- 
fortable health, and we learn from another source 
that she is waiting patiently, with full confidence 
that her Divine Master will order all things 
aright, and enable her to remove her large color- 
ed family to the West, as she was on the point 
of doing when the rebelliou broke out. 


stllienins 

PETITION To ConarEss.—-Printed copies of 
a petition to Congress on the subject of emanci- 
pation, have been distributed by some Friends 
of this city, and its vicinity. It is earnestly de- 
sired that such of the papers as may come into 
the hands of our readers, will receive prompt 
attention. 


in the young people. 





The question of emancipation is now 
before Congress, and it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that its faithful advocates in that body 
shall be strengthened and sustained by the voice 
of its friends throughout the country. A bill 


for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia is. vow pending in the Senate, and 
Senator Wilson is about to introduce one to 
authorize and aid emancipation in Delaware and 
Maryland. 

The form of the petition to which we allude | 
is as follows:— 
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To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States. 


The undersigned, women of 

in the State of believing that 
the cause of humanity and virtue will be ad- 
vanced, and future difficulties in the National 
government effectually prevented by the extine- 
tion of slavery throughout our country, respect- 
fully and earnestly petition that you will at an 
early day adopt such measures as, in your wis- 
dom, you may think proper to accomplish this 
end. 


——-+~0 


Diep, on the 19th of 2d month, in the 63d year of 
her age, RacuEL TownsEND, wife of Lewis Townsend, 
and an esteemed member of Salem Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. 





, on the 23d of 2d mo 1862, in the 29th year 
of his age, Hunry J. Haxes, son of William and Avis 
Hakes, both deceased, his mother’s death being in 
the 24th number of the Review, under the name of 
Avis H. Grandy. He said the change would bea 
happy one to him. His death occurred in Westmore- 
land, Oneida county, N. Y., but he was a member of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

, 2d mo. 6th, 1862, Jacos, only son of Joseph 
C. and Hannah Painter, aged nearly six years, a mem- 
ber of Dove Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

The parents of this dear child would wish to en- 

courage those having the care of training young 
children to commence early. From the time he was 
three years old, he was seldom willing to go to bed 
without hearing a chapter read in the Bible, and 
sometimes when visitors were present who were not 
professors, his earnest appeal for the reading of the 
chapter would make the way easy. 
, on the 23d of 11th mo., 1861, Jane Reeve, 
daughter of Samuel and Ann Reeve, in the 25th year 
of her age, a member of Marlboro Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Stark County, Ohio. 

She was a diligent attender of our religious meet- 
ings, of a serious and thoughtful turn of mind, fond of 
retirement and of reading the holy Scriptures, and 
though removed by a sudden and severe illness, yet 
she evinced no alarm at the approach of death, but 
calmly resigned herself to the will of her Heavenly 
Father, and thus passed sweetly away, leaving to her 
friends the consoling hope that she has gained an 
inheritance in that rest prepared for the righteous. 


, after a short illness, on the 13th of 2d month 
last, at Springdale, Cedar county, Iowa, ExizaBeta 
C., wife of James P. Bunch, in the 22d year of her 
age, a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, Wayne 
Co., Ind. 

Although by nature possessed of a very amiable dis- 
position, yet through the power of Divine Grace, she 
was brought, on her dying bed deeply to feel the nat- 
ural depravity of the heart, even in its gentlest form, 
saying that “the Lord had plucked her feet out of 
the miry clay.” Under the teachings of her Heavenly 
Father, she was led often to contemplate the good- 
ness of God, and his wonderful works towards her 
soul, saying it was not by any merit of our own. 
Whilst in health she was at times sweetly engaged 
to confess her dear Redeemer in the assemblies of 
the people. During her illness she said many times 
that she loved Jesus, and “ wanted to be at the gate 
when it opens ; the waters there are sweet.” Great 
was her desire to go and be with the Lord. A few 
days before her death, she said to her husband, she 
saw the light coming, and, shortly before her close, 
that she could give him and her dear babe up, and 
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would see him in Heaven, resignedly bidding him 
farewell. Thus leaving the consoling assurance to 
her stricken companion and friends that she has en- 
tered into one of those many mansions prepared for 
the righteous * from the foundation of the world.” 


= —— 


A well qualified Female Teacher wishes a school, 
where she can make herself useful and have the 
comforts of home. For information, inquire at the 
Office of the Review. Address S. E., 518 Bridge 
Avenue, Camden, N. J. 

eae a eae 


The Eneuish AnNuAL Monitor for 1862 has been 
received, and is for sale at the office 109 North 10th 
Street. Those desirous of obtaining this interesting 
and instructive little volume will please make early 
application to JOSEPH Ports. 

——————~<9>—————___ 


From The London Friend, 
THE LATE WILLIAM SMITH OF RYDE. 


I have often thought that an account of the 
following incident might be interesting to the 
readers of the Friend, and prove encouraging to 
those who are engaged in sowing seed by the 
wayside, on apparently barren bheaths or sterile 
rocks. About the year 1840, our late dear 
friend Elizabeth Dudley, being on a religious 
visit to the Isle of Wight, and residing in lodg- 
ings at Ryde, became acquainted with a poor 
wretched Irishman, named William Smith, a 
mender of parasols and grinder of knives and 
scissors, and who also sang ballads in the markets 
and fairs; professedly a Roman Catholic, but 
utterly careless about all religion or thoughts of 
eternity. She gave this poor man a Testament; 
writing in the fly-leaf, ‘‘'To my friend William 
Smith ; with a request that he will read this 
book, accompanied with prayer.” Being pleased 
with the kind notice of the “ lady,” as he called 
her, and she being a countrywoman, he promised 
todo us she wished him, and kept his word. 
As the precious truths contained in ‘the New 
Testament came before his wind, prepared by 
prayer, he became exceedingly thoughtful and 
depressed. One First-day morning, walking in 
his garden under much depression of mind, a 
Wesleyan neighbor observed him, and enquired 
what ailed him; and, after receiving his r ply, 
mentioned that he was going to a camp meeting 
about three miles off, aad invited W. Smith to 
go with him. This he agreed to, and went. 
Entirely unaccustomed to the fervent appeals of 
the Wesleyan preachers, the address of the min- 
ister found a ready entrance to his prepared 
mind, and when the plate was handed round for 
a collection, poor Smith put in five shillings, 
being all the money which he possessed. He 
returned home much gratified with the meeting, 
and was met by his wife asking for money to 
buy some food, and complaining that he had left 
her there to starve. «But when he told her that 
he had given all that they had ta the collection, 
he had great difficulty to pacify her, as they had 
to go without supper andbreakfast. From that 
time he regularly attended the Wesleyan chapel ; 


joined them in membership, and was enabled to 
take another dark degraded Roman Catholic to 
chapel, who, attracted by the change in Smith, 
became desirous of salvation for his soul, and, 
through the same means of repentance and faith, 
found peace and blessing. 

William Smith lived about twenty years after 
his acquaintance with E. Dudley, and eminent- 
ly brought forth the fruits meet for repentance ; 
he became a humble, lowly disciple of our Lord, 
bearing in his face evident marks of a chastened, 
prayerful man, zealous for the truth and conver- 
sion of sinvers. He so much won upon the peo- 
ple of Ryde by his humble, holy walk, that when 
sickness befel him his wants were liberally sup- 
plied for a long period ; his wife saying that she 
did not think it possible that any poor man could 
have been so long and so kindly cared for. He 
has lately died, rich in faith, and full of hope of 
a resurrection to life eternal. a. ee 

Newport, Isle of Wight. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
PRINCE ALBERT. 

Tevnyson has dedicated a new edition of his 
Idyls to the memory of the Prince Consort. The 
lines are printed below. To me they seem to 
compose one of the finest monodies in the lan- 
guage. Seldom bas Poet Laureate had so worthy 
atheme. Seldom has one so near the throne, yet 
without pvulitical power—so surrounded with 
incentives to luxurious repose, with so little 
stimulus to achieve a reputation for himself, 
won such claims upon the respect of the world. 
The death of the Prince came to us simultane- 
ously with the news of England’s preparation for 
war against us, on a scale so enormous as seem- 
ed to point ouly to a foregone conclusion. It 
reached us when a Constitutional resistance to 
the domination and extension of slavery had 
brought upon us the horrors of civil war. It 
brought with it fresh outpourings of ribald 
insult from a kindred people to whom we had 
looked for moral support and sympathy. We 
had taught ourselves to regard England as the 
natural ally of the enemies of oppression. We 
overlooked hercruel warsfor the extension of em- 
pire and trade, and thought only of her emanci- 
pation of her slaves. We found ourselves in- 
volved in suffering for our opposition to a 
crime for which England had found no lan- 
guage too severe. We looked for encouragement, 
but met reproach and threatenings—for carnest 
good wishes, and were overwhelmed with pro- 
phecies of ruin. England forgot all her prece- 
dents in her fear of temporary injury to her ma- 
terial interests. In her opposition to protection, 
she was ready to furego her hatred of slavery. 
In her love of empire she forgot to be generous. 
In her fear of democracy she seemed to rejoice 
in the ruin of a vast commonwealth which her 
own people had founded; where her language was 








spoken, and her books were more widely read than 
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in the British Isles. With some generous excep- 
tions, her periodicals, from the flippant penny 
paper to the Quarterly, heavy with all learning 
but that of our own age, teemed with visions 
of fragmentary States, and sang peans over au 
exploded republic. Happily, our government 
was true to its own precedents, if England had 
forgotten hers ; and a democracy magnanimously 
dared to do right, when the most powerful mon- 
archy of Europe swayed to and fro under popular 
excitement. We were saved from foreign war 
by adherence to principles of which Kugland has 
ever been, in practice, at least, the strongest op- 
ponent. Should it be the will of Providence to 
restore peace and union at home, way it be ours, 
while we forget much that now comes to us 
across the Atlantic, ever to remember that the 
severest trial to a people is to furgive, when it is 
strong, that which it suffered when it was 
weak ; that the strength ofa people is in modera- 
tiou; and that magnanimous counsels, and 
calm adherence to the right, are the highest 
wisdom, and will perpetuate that security which 
violence and threatenings do but endanger. 

But deeply as the public mind was engrossed 
with difficulties at home and threatenings from 
abroad, the death of Prince Albert occasioned a 
very general sorrow. With earnest sympathy, 
many hearts dwelt upon the grief of the widowed 
sovereign who had shown us that domestic purity 
could find a home in palaces, and who had secur- 
ed the love of ber people by personal virtues 
which outshine the splendors of her inherited 
position. Many an echo of the great Poet’s 
concluding lines will go up from hearths sadden- 
ed by the trials of our own countr C. 


Or how should England, dreaming of his sons, 
Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 
Thou noble Father of her Kings to be, 
Laborious for her people and her poor— 
Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day— 
Far-sighted summoner of war and waste 
To fruitful strifes, and rivalries of peace— 
Sweet nature gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, dear to Science, dear to Art, 
Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a household name, 
Hereafter, thro’ all times—Albert the Good! 


Break not, O! woman’s heart! but still endure ; 
Break not, for thou art Royal; but endure, 
Remembering all the beauty of that star 
Which shone so close beside thee, that ye made 
One light together, but has past and left 
The Crown a lonely splendor. 

May all love, 
His love, unseen but felt, o’ershadow thee, 
The love of all thy sons encompass thee, 
The love of all thy daughters cherish thee, 
The love of all thy people comfort thee, 
Till God’s love set thee at his side again ! 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 
n= ncaa 


GROWTH OF RUSSIA. 


Some one has supposed that the transference 
of the seat of the Russian empire from Moscow 
to the coast of the Baltic may some time prove 
to have been the most momentous event of 
modern history. By that act Russia turned 
her glance westward ; the youngest and proudest 
embodiment of the principles of oriental despot- 
ism, she thereby came into relation and inevita- 
ble collision with the freer tendencies of Europe ; 
and while every other European government has 
been obliged to concede something to the en- 
croachments of democratic ideas, she alone has 
confronted them with an energetic, sagacious, 
and absolute autocracy. But her enterprise in 
the East is even mure significant than in the 
West. Within the last three years, she has 
gained possession of the vast region in north- 
western Asia, drained by the Amoor, a river of 
the first magnitude, larger than the Mississippi 
or the Nile. This territory, though little known, 
has been in dispute between the Muscovite and 
Celestial Empires ever since the seventeenth 
century. By a treaty concluded in 1858, China, 
ceded all the district north of Amoor; and bya 
second treaty, concluded at Pekin, November 14, 
1860, Russia obtained all the territory south of 
the Amoor included between the coast and the 
river Oussoori. She thus holds so much of the 
sea-coast as fronts upon the empire of Japan, 
aud her southern boundary is ouly about five 
hundred miles distant from Pekin. The treaties 
also secure to her the free navigation of the 
Soongari and Qussoori Rivers, the largest trib- 
utaries of the Amoor from the south, and thus 
all the products of warm Mantchooria will find 
their main outlet through Russian commerce. 
The whole country is as yet undeveloped, but it 
abounds in mineral and agricultural resources, 
and is in process of rapid colonization. The 


ALBERT, THE GOOD. 


These to His memory—since he held them dear, 
Perchance as fin ling there unconsciously 
Some image of himself, I dedicate. 
I dedicate, I consecrate with tears 
These Idyls. 

And indeed he seems to me 
Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 
“ Who reverenced his conscience as his king ; 
Whose glory was, redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listened to it ; 
Who loved one only, and who clave to her,”— 
Her—over all whose realms to their last isle, 
Commingled with the gloom of imminent war, 
The shadow of his loss moved like eclipse, 
Darkening the world. We have lost him—he is gone; 
We know him now—all narrow jealousies 
Are silent: and we see him as he moved, 
How modest, kindly, all accomplished, wise, 
With what sublime repression of himself, 
And in what limits, and how tenderly ; 
Not swaying to this faction or to that ; 
Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of winged ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 
For pleasure ; but through all this tract of years, 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering iittlenesses, 
In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every blot; for where is he 
Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lovelier life, a more unstained than his? 
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island of Saghalien, off the mouth of the Amoor, 
has commodious harbors and extensive coal 
By availing herself of all the advantages 
that inhere in these acquisitions, Russia can 
hardly fuil to achieve political and commercial 
Meantime she 
has pushed her conquests southward in Central 
Asia to Vernoje and Kopal, which are only 


fields. 


Supremacy in the farther East. 


one-third as far from the Indus as from the 


Volga, and her next stride may be across the 


Himalayas. 


’ ° . . 
The magnitude of Russia is unprecedented 
Her vast proportions 


in the history of nations. 
can only be shown by a comparative statement. 
The total area of the United States, the North, 
the South, and the territories, is 2,936,166 
square miles. The area of France (including 
Corsica and Savoy) is 207,988 square miles. ‘I'be 
area of the British Isles is 120,850 square miles. 
Thus the territorial extent of the Uuited States 
is twenty-four times greater thau that of the 
British Isles, and fourteen times greater than 
that of France. Our whole area could be divided 
into about 400 States of the size of Massa- 
chusetts. It is moderate to say that the terri- 
tory of our single country is much larger than 
that which constituted the Roman Empire when 
it was greatest. But Russia is between two 
and three times larger than the United States. 
Her square miles in Europe and Asia are 
7,864,861. From the continuity of the empire, 
except Russian America, it may be regarded as 
one great whole. There is no more interesting 
problem than that of the destinies of the Amer- 
ican Republic and the Russian Empire, which 
divide between them so much of the earth’s sur- 
face and so many of the possibilities of the fu- 
ture, and which, while grounded upon opposite 
political ideas, rival each other in enterprise, 
vigor, and rapidity of development.—New York 
Tribune. 


————_ + ~en 


JELLY. 


Many of us can perhaps remember the time 
when extreme notions prevailed relative to the 
life-supporting power of jelly. No sooner was 
an invalid discharged from the doctor’s hands, 
than the nurse began to ply the patient with 
her jellies. Calves’ feet had a sort of historical 
reputation as being the stock jelly-maker. Next 
in esteem came isinglass, perhaps, in one of its 
many varieties. Hartshorn shavings were used 
upon certain occasions, under the false impres- 
sion that jelly from this source was endowed 
with special properties. In the history of medi- 
cal delusions, the doctrine of signatures, as it is 


called, holds a conspicuous place. A tenet of 


this doctrine was, that articles of medicine pre- 
sented an external aspect, or character, of their 
medicinal virtues. Inasmuch as hartshorn shav- 
ings yielded, on distillation, the volatile fluid 


even now popularly termed hartshorn, but 
chemically ammonia, therefore it was imagined 



















that the jelly from hartshorn shavings would 
be stronger and more restorative than other 
jelly. 

All true jelly has for its foundation the chem- 
ical principle of gelative ; and, the doctrine of 
signatures notwithstanding, it little matters from 
what source the gelatine is obtained. The 
modern confectioner obtains jelly from a great 
variety of sources ; all innocent enough, though 
some of them would, if known or remembered, 
do a little violence to one’s prejudices. Parch- 
ment shavings, boiled down, make very excellent 
jelly ; but a person eating such would do well 
to forget the origin and manufacture of parch- 
ment. White kid glove leather can be trans- 
muted into jelly; and I am told that jelly is 
actually obtained by London confectioners from 
this source. Well, kid skin is not repulsive to 
think about; but one may as well forget that 
many of the smaller sized ladies’ //d gloves (so 
called) are manufactured from rat-skins! Ivory 
turnings and ivory dust are a source of jelly, 
both convenient and delicate, notwithstanding a 
certain violence done to one’s sentiments on 
iearning that a delicate jelly, trembling under 
the spoon, was made from the dust and cuttings 
of a small tooth-comb! A very large propor- 
tion of’ all bones is gelatine. It is hardened in 
bone by mixture with a white powder, techni- 
cally called “ bone earth,” the latter being a 
mixture, chemically speaking, of carbonate and 
phosphate of lime. If a bone be soaked for a 
considerable time in ordinary vinegar, or still 
better, in weak spirit of salt, all the bone earth 
is dissolved, and all the gelatine remains bebind, 
ready to be transformed into jelly by solution 
in water. Much of the gelatine sold as a sub- 
stitute for isinglass is actually obtained in this 
way, though, in some respects, it is inferior to 
gelatine otherwise obtained; the fact being, 
that long contact with acids is injurious to it. 
In many kitchens a peculiar sort of boiler, term- 
ed a digester, may be found. Itis a vessel 
firmly closed, and which remains firmly closed 
until the steam, generated by boiling, acquires 
sufficient force to press up avalve, Water boils 
in an open vessel at 212° of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer ; but, if the steam be restrained by 
pressure, the boiling point of watcr is elevated, 
and also its solvent power. For this reason, a 
bone placed in a digester with water, and the 
water sufficiently heated, the gelatine of the 
bone dissolves out. Prolonged boiling, how- 
ever, damages the quality of gelatine—indeed 
alters its chemical composition to some extent ; 
wherefore it happens that jeliy thus extracted 
by the aid of a digester, is none of the best. 

I have adverted to the medical superstition of 
signatures, as an explanation of the partiality 
once shown for jelly of hartshorn shavings. 
There are other superstitions relative to gela- 
tine, the origin of which is less manifest. Al- 
most from time immemorial there has been a 
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notion afloat, that some particular virtue resides 
in the jelly of snails. Frequently, even at the 
present time, the gelatinous matter of snails is 
prepared in various fashions, as a supposed res- 
torative ; but, up to the end of the last century 
at least, snail jelly was accepted as a regular 
article of medical dietetics. In most old cookery 
books, directions are given for making snail 
food ; and wonderful examples are cited of the 
benefits derived from it. The curious thing is 
that, setting out with a beliefin some particular 
efficacy in the gelatine, or flesh, in a manner to 
speak, of snails, vague notions of their essential 
spirit crept in ; and imaginary essences of snails 
were prepared by distillation. I say “ imagin- 
ary,” because every modern chemist is aware 
that a liquid scarcely differing from water re- 
sults when a watery solution of gelatine is dis- 
tilled, whether that gelatine be from snails or 
other sources. 

Jelly, though still prized as a valuable article 
of food, has had to abate many pretensions since 
Majendie proved that dogs could not live on 
gelatine alone. There was a time when nurses 
and even doctors, thought that jelly alone was 
the most strengthening of foods. Other opinions 
prevail now. Indeed, Liebig has advanced the 
opinion that gelatine is endowed with no nutri- 
tive properties whatever, and that unlike sugar 
and starch, it cannot even minister to the de- 
velopment of animal heat. In advancing this 
opinion, it may be that Liebig has gone to an 
unsafe extreme ; at the same time there can be 
no doubt that gelatine is not the generous life- 
supporter it was once imagined. 

Writing of starch, I am here led to notice 
that it sometimes usurps the place of gelatine, 
being used for the preparation of jelly-like forms 
of food, to look at, but differing from true jellies, 
nevertheless. If starch in any of its varieties 
be boiled for a time in water, a viscid tremulous 
mass results, very nearly allied to true jelly in 
appearance, and often substituted for it. Every 
housewife knows that two varieties of lichen, 
sold respectively under the names of Iceland 
moss, and Carrageen or Irish moss, are fre- 
quently used as substitutes for gelatine—isin- 
glass, for example. Not to be called over the coals 
by some too critical chemist, I beg to express 
myself perfectly aware of the fact, that a minute 
difference of composition is attempted to be 
drawn by some, between isinglass and gelatine. 
Whether that question be founded on fact is 
even doubtful ; at any rate, if not the same, they 
are so closely similar that I may well be par- 
doned for treating of them as identical. Well, 
returning to Iceland moss and Irish moss, 


though used as substitutes for gelatine, as start- 
ing points for the preparation of jelly-like arti- 










present times are the Chinese. 
have heard of, or read about the celebrated 
bird’s-nest soup. The latter is merely a flavored 
solution of gelatine ; and, according to the ex- 
perience of those who have tasted it, is none the 
better for its curious origin: isinglass, or any 


as well. 
outlandish source of gelatine provided by bird’s- 


sea-cucumber. 





What now, about the so-called jelly of fruits 


—currant jelly, for example? Is there any 
gelatine there? By no means. 
clusively found in the animal kingdom. The 
soft, tremulous, jelly-like mass obtained from 
fruits, which also can be obtained from many 
vegetables—carrots and parsnips, for exanple— 
results from the half solution of organic princi- 
ples known as pectine and pectic acid. 
close resemblance borne by them to gelatine is 
expressed by their name ; pectis being the Greek 
word for jelly. 


Gelatine is ex- 


The 


Perhaps the most confirmed jelly-eaters of 
Most persons 


other form of gelatine would have answered just 
Nor are the Chinese content with the 


nests ; hundreds of junks traverse the Indian 
Ocean for the purpose of collecting disgusting 
marine creatures, known as the “ sea slug,” 
sometimes also called the beche de mer, and the 
Their Epicurian tastes also 
prompt them at great cost to obtain deers’ 
tendons, all the way from Central Tartary. 
Tendons are little else than pure gelatine ; but 
gelatine might be obtained by our almond- 
eyed brethren from many more accessible 
sources. 

On the whole, it may be said of gelatine that 
it has lost much of its ancient repute. It can- 
not support life, or even satisfy the cravings of 
hunger, when eaten alone for periods together. 
To gorge a hungry person recovering from seri- 
ous illness with jellies, isa mistake. Flesh- 
formers are what his hungry stomach craves for ; 
but gelatine cannot produce flesh. Nevertheless, 
without gelatine, few, if any, sorts of animal 
food would be tolerable. To make good soup 
without gelatine is in a manner impossible. 
The almost universal distribution of gelatine 
throughout the animal kingdom shows that, 
however incompetent to support life alone, the 
Creator must have invested it with important 
uses. Not less agreeable to the taste than im- 
portant to the stomach is a well made jelly ; and 
if the partaker of it can overcome his prejudices, 
little will it matter whether the jelly be got from 
isinglass, calves feet, or rat-skin kid gloves.— 
Leisure Hour. 


————___ - -—- 


GOLD BEATING. 


Of all metallic substances upon which man 


‘exercises his manufacturing ingenuity, there is 





cles of food, they contain not a particle of gela- probably none which admits of being wrought 
tine. They are both rich in holding certain , to so extraordinary a degree of fineness as gold. 
varieties of starch; hence their seeming power The process of beating gold is avery nice, as 
of gelatinization. . well as curious operation. One of the most im- 
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portant preliminary steps to this process, is to 
alloy the gold—for it is found that a minute per 
centage of silver and copper is necessary in 
order to impart to it a sufficient malleability. 
The gold and its alloy are melted together, and 
are then moulded into ingots, which are flattened 
out by heavy rollers, into thin sheets, about four 
times as thick as ordinary printing paper. 
These thin sheets are divided into pieces of about 
an inch square, and one hundred and fifty of 
these pieces are interleaved with as many vellum 
leaves, four inches square, and are beaten with 
a heavy hammer until the gold has expanded to 
the size of the vellum. The pieces of gold are 
then quartered, and after being interleaved with 
six hundred pieces of gold-beater’s skin, (which 
isa very tough membrane procured from the 
intestines of the ox,) are packed one upon each 
other, and are again subjected to a more careful 
beating, with a lighter hammer, until the gold 
has again expanded as far as its envelope will 
admit. This process of dividing and hammer- 
ing is repeated several times, until finally a gold 
leaf is produced, which is about one-eighteen- 
thousandth of an inch in thickness. Thus, for 
a few guineas, a large room might be carpeted 
with gold.— Lachange. 


——_—_ <0 


Says Spencer, “It is of vast importance to 
gain the confidence and affection of those we 
would lead to truth and salvation: for what 
begins in kindness and tenderness of affection, 
may end in that peace ot God which passeth 
understanding. Convictions are often 
stifled by being suppressed. The communion of 
saints is one way to attain communion with 


God.’’ 


—_——_——<9 


NO ROOM FOR JESUS. 
Because there was no room for them at the inn.—LvuEE 2: 7 


Ah! little knew they of the guest immortal, 
Who sought the inn at Bethlehem that day, 

When, from the cold, inhospitable portal, 
The virgin mother sadly turned away. 


The Roman’s pride, the Pharisee’s ambition, 
Soldier and priest, might easy entrance win, 

But Christ in vain entreated for admission— 
There was no room for Jesus in the inn. 


No room for Jesus! and the same strange story 
Is spoken still by the same human race; 

Still dying sinners meet the Lord of glory 
With homes and hearts too full to give him place. 


Minds, in whose spacious chambers, earthly learning 
Usurps the kingdom heavenly wisdom claims ; 

Majestic wills, that, endless glories spurning, 
Chain down their energies to trivial aims. 


Hearts, large enough to taste seraphic pleasures, 
Created God’s eternal love to gain, 
That pour upon the world unworldly treasures ; 


These are the thresholds where Christ stands in 
vain, 


No room for Jesus! There isnever wanted 

























No room for Jesus! 


And in the solemn resurrection morning, 


No room for Jesus! Lord, assert thy power— 


We would not live without thy love an hour— 








Room for the high, the wealthy, or the great ; 


Unasked, unsought, a place to them is granted— 


Only Emmanuel must knock—and wait. 


No room for Jesus, when the hope of heaven 


Enters no door his footprints have not trod, 


When he alone to mortal man has given 


Room in the holy Paradise of God ! 


Let the world take warniag, 
Lest it be called to bear its final doom, 


It stand at heaven’s gate to find “no room.” 


Cast out all claimants that oppose thy grace ; 





Earth is a desert, till thou showest thy face. 


0! only Saviour, all our idols leaving, 


We yield thee room within our fullest love ; 


Thy gracious word of promise still believing, 


That thou preparest room for us above. 


No room for Jesus! Terrible and dreary 


Would be a life, a death, by thee unblessed : 


Dwell in us here, then give our spirits weary, 


Room with thee, Lord, in thy eternal rest. 
— Western Churchman, 


————_-_--~ee—- 


THAT WHICH WE HAVE SEEN WITH OUR EYES 


OF THE WORD OF LIFE. 


If Jesus came to earth again, 

And walked and talked in field and street, 
Who would not lay his human pain 

Low at those heavenly feet ? 


And leave the loom, and leave the lute, 
And leave the volume on the shelf, 
To follow him, unquestioning, mute, 
If ’twere the Lord himself? 


How many a brow with care o’erworn, 
How many a heart with grief o’erladen, 
How many a man with woe forlorn, 
How many a mourning maiden, 


Would leave the baffling, earthly prize, 
Which fails the earthly weak endeavor, 
To gaze into those holy eyes, 
And drink content forever ! 


His sheep along the cool, the shade, 
By the still watercourse he leads ; 

His lambs upon his breast are laid, 
His hungry ones he feeds. 


And I, where’er he went, would go, 

Nor question where the path might lead, 
Enough to know that here below, 

I walked with God, indeed ! 


If this be thus, O Lord of mine, 
In absence is thy love forgot ? 

And must I, when I walk, repine, 
Because I see thee not? 


If this be thus, if this be thus, 


Since our poor prayers yet reach thee, Lord, 
Since we are weak, once more to us 
Reveal the living word ! 


Oh, nearer to me, in the dark 
Of life’s low hours, one moment stand, 
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And give me keener eyes to mark 
The moving of thy hand. 
—Owen Meredith. 


ee 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


upwards of 25,000 hands, had held a meeting to 
consider the means of alleviating the effects of the 
crisis in the cotton trade. 
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The cotton manufacturers of Genoa, who employ 


Domestic.—The Secretary of War, on the 25th ult., 


issued an order, stating that on and after the 26th, 
the President, by virtue of the act of Congress, would 
take military possession of all the telegraph lines in 
the United States; forbidding all telegraphic com- 
munication in regard to military operations not ex- 
pressly authorized by the War Department or com- 
manding Generals; and declaring that newspapers 
publishing military news, however obtained, not au- 
thorized by the official authority mentioned, will be 
excluded thereafter from receiving information by 
telegraph, or transmitting their papers by railroad. 
By an order from the same Department, dated the 
27th, a special commission of two persons, one from 














Foreign InrTeLticeNce.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 15th ult. 

Great Brirain.—Parliament was discussing Amer- 
ican affairs. On the 11th, Karl Carnarvon called the 
attention of the government to the cases of three 
British subjects, said to have been arrested by the 
Federal government, confined for some months with- 
out trial, and denied their release, except on condition 
of taking an oath of allegiance to the United States. 
Earl Russell replied, that the matter had been under 
notice, that the American government alleged that 



























it had proof of the complicity of those persons in 
treasonable conspiracies, an accusation which the 
Minister was not in a position to contradict, and al- 
though they had remonstrated against the manner of 
the arrests and the treatment of the prisoners, he did 
not see how they could interfere with a practice 
which was necessary, under the present peculiar cir- 
cumstances, of the United States. He was not aware 
that the oath of allegiance had been tendered to 
British subjects, when known to besuch. Ona sub- 
sequent occasion, he stated, in reply to an inquiry, 
that the British government had protested against 
the permanent destruction of any of the Southern 
ports by the stone blockade, and the United States 
had stated that such was not the intention. R. 
Cobden had given notice in the House of Commons 
of his intention to bring under its consideration, at an 
early day, the state of international and maritime 
law, as it effects the rights of belligerents. 

The building in London for the great exhibition 
had been completed, and delivered to the Commis- 
sioners by the contractors. 


France—Paris papers state that J. Slidell had been 
received by M. Thouvenel in a private capacity, his 
assumption of a diplomatic character being distinct- 
ly ignored. 

It was announced in London on the 11th, that the 
negotiations with some capitalists in that city for a 
loan of £4,000,000 sterling to the agents of the 
French government, had been broken off. The cause 
was not stated. 


Germany —Extensive and destructive inundations 
had occurred on the Danube and its tributaries, and 
also on the Rhine, Neckar and Meuse. At Vienna, a 
district containing a population of 80,000 persons 
was submerged. 

Saxony having proposed the reconstruction of 
Germany more strictly as a Confederacy, Prussia re- 
plied that she considered this German confederation 
as an international and not a federal part of Prussia, 
and also suggested that a reform of the Federal Con- 
stitution might be made in such a way that hesides 
the German Union, comprising Austria, a closer 
Federal Union might be formed between Prussia and 
such German States as might join her. Although 
this was not a formal proposal, Austria, Bavaria, 
Hanover, Saxony, and a majority of the other States, 
except Baden and Coburg, remitted a collective note 
to Prussia, protesting against her views, announcing 
their intention to hold a conference for the reorgan- 
ization of Germany, in accordance with the views of 
Saxony, and inviting Prussia to join the conference. 
Prussia, in reply, declared that there appears no 
well-founded motive for such a protest, and declined 
the invitation. The movement, it is thought, may 
lead to important changes in Germany. 


military and the other from civil life, was appointed 
to examine the cases of State prisoners 
military custody of the United States, and determine 
whether, in view of the public safety and the exist- 
ing rebellion, they should be discharged, remain in 
military custody, or be remitted to the civil tribunals 
for trial. 
Edwards Pierrepont, of New York, are the commis- 
sioners, and are authorized to decide exparte and in 
& summary matter, at such times and places as they 
may appoint, and report to the War Department. 


ments for re-establishing post offices and post routes, 
as the Federal armies advance into the Southern 
States, and has agents operating for that purpose in 
Kentucky and Tennessee 
post office at Nashville, and those in eastern North 
Carolina, will soon be opened, the latter being sup- 
plied with mails by sea. 



















































in the 


Gen. Dix, commanding at Baltimore, and 


The Post Office Department is making arrange- 


It is supposed that the 


Wm. H. Seward, on behalf of the Commissioners 
appointed by the President to represent the interests 
of Americans who might desire to appear at the 
great exhibition to be held in London during the 
present year, has published a report, stating that 
Congress has declined to adopt any measure to 
further a national representation of our works of in- 
dustry, invention and art, on that occasion. The 
authority of the commission has therefore ceased, 
and they have notified the British commissioners 
that there will be no general participation in the ex- . 
hibition by our citizens. They have, however, rec- 
ommended to the consideration of the Royal Uom- 
missioners that such works as have been authenicated 
by the commission may, to a limited extent, be pre- 
sented through individual exertion. 

The Secretary of State has rescinded the order 
which required all persons leaving the country to 
obtain passports, and it is now optional with. such 
persons to procure them or not, as they may deem 
necessary. Foreign passports will no longer require 
to be countersigned. 


Military Affairs.—The division of the army of the 
Potomac under command of Gen. Banks, crossed the 
Potomac at Harper’s Ferry in the early part of last 
week, and took possession of Harper’s Ferry, Charles- 
town, Bolivar, Martinsburg and a considerable por- 
tion of the country on both banks of the Shenandoah. 
No resistance was made. Numbers of Union refugees 
have since returned to their homes. 

Gen. F. W. Lander, commander of a division of the 
United States’ troops on the Upper Potomac, died on 
the 2d inst., from the effects of a wound received at 
Edward’s Ferry. 

Gen. Burnside and Com. Goldsborough, command- 
ing the military and naval forces in North Carolina, 
have issued a joint proclamation to the inhabitants 
of that State, assuring them that the government has 
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no intention to interfere with their laws, institutions, 


property or usages in any respect, its sole object be- 
ing to re-establish the authority of the United States, 
and to put an end to the war brought upon the State 
by a few bad men in their midst. 

The Governors of Georgia and Alabama have made 
a requisition for twelve regiments from each of those 
States, with an intimation that drafting will be re- 
sorted to if the requisition be not speedily filled, and 
thirty-two more regiments from Tennessee are called 
for by the rebel government. 

No confirmation has been received of the capture 
of Savannah. Communication between that city and 
Fort Pulaski has been effectually cut off by the United 
States’ forces, who have erected batteries of heavy 
guns at three commanding points. 

The attempt to lay a telegraph cable across Chesa- 
peake bay, failed in consequence of a severe storm, 
after sixteen miles of the cable had been laid, the 
vessel engaged in laying it becoming unmanageable 
and drifting ashore, where it broke in two. The end 
of the cable laid is buoyed up, the remainder was 
destroyed. 

Official information has been received at Washing- 
ton that Price and M’Cullough had retreated over 
the Boston mountains, having set fire to Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, before leaving it. Gen. Curtis had entered 
Fayetteville, capturing a number of prisoners, and a 
large amount of stores, baggage, provisions, &c. 

Jeff Thompson, who had advanced northwards 
from New Madrid, was pursued into the swamps by 
Gen. Pope’s army in two divisions, and six cannon 
and a number of his men were captured. 

The evacuation of Nashville by the rebel army is 
confirmed. In their retreat they destroyed the bridges 
and burned all the steamboats lying in the river ex- 
cept one, which escaped. Governor Harris, after 


burning all the State documents, went to Murfrees- 
boro’ with the rebel army. Bowling Green has also 
been evacuated without resistance, and the U. S. 
forces took possession of Columbus on the 2d inst. 
The rebels retreated on their approach, having 
burned their barracks, removed their cannon and 
destroyed the bridges and railroad track for six 


miles on the line of their retreat. General Grant has 
declared martial law over West Tennessee. 


Conerzess.—Senator Trumbull’s bill for the con- 
fiscation of the property of rebels, was considered in 
the Senate on the 25th. and on motion of Sumner, of 
Massachusetts, a verbal amendment was adopted to 
obviate all appearance of recognition of the Fugitive 
Slave law, which he, (Sumner,) thought, never had 
the authority of the Constitution. A bill for the es- 
tablishment of a railroad and telegraph line from 
Wisconsin to the Pacific, was reportea from a special 
committee on the 26th. The bill fixing the number 
of members of the House of Representatives under the 
census of 1860, was amended to make the number 
241, andpassed. The House subsequently concurred 
in this amendment. The case of B. Stark, appointed 
Senator from Oregon, was discussed ox this and the 
next day, and finally the resolution of the Judiciary 
Committee declaring him entitled to take the oath, 
was adopted, yeas 26, nays 19. A bill to increase 
the efficiency of the medical department of the army 
was passed. The report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the Civil Appropriation bill was adopted by 
both Houses. On the 28th, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations reported a bill to carry into effect the 
treaty with Hanover for the abolition of the Stadt 
dues. Clark, of New Hampshire, offered a substitute 
for the bill abolishing slavery in the District of 
Columbia, previously reported from the special com- 
mittee. A bill to provide for additional clerks in the 
office of the Assistant Treasurer at New York, and 
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the Legislative and Executive Appropriation bill, 


were passed. The bill requiring captains of vessels 
sailing from our ports to take the oath of allegiance, 
was passed on the 3d inst. 


The House on the 25th, adopted the resolutions in- 
structing committees as follows: the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to inquire into the propriety of investing 
United States Commissioners with power to issue 
writs of habeas corpus, and to hold persons to bail for 
good behavior ; the Committee of Ways and Means to 
inquire into the expediency of levying a tax of three 
cents per lb. on cotton, and making such tax a lien 
thereon; persons or corporations to be prohibited from 
carrying or transferring it till the tax is paid; and 
the Committee on Claims to inquire into the propriety 
of indemnifying Union men in Kentucky for damages 
and imprisonment caused by the rebel troops. A 
bill to tax the salaries of government officers was in- 
troduced and referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. Bills were passed to reduce the number of 
cavalry regiments in the army; directing the collec- 
tors of the several ports to cause the oath of alle- 
giance to be administered to the masters of Ameri- 
can vessels leaving such ports during the rebellion, 
whether for foreign or domestic ports ; authorizing 
the Postmaster General to establish a uniform money 
order system at all post-offices deemed suitable ; au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to permit additional 
articles to be sent by mail at the present rates of 
book postage; regulating the time of holding the 
United States District Court in Kentucky ; to estab- 
lish #n additional judicial district in New York; 
to extend to California Indians the laws regulating 
intercourse with Indian tribes; and to establish an 
additional Article of War, prohibiting all persons 
connected with the army or navy from being em- 
ployed to return fugitive slaves. The last named 
bill was passed by a vote of 83 to 4z. A resolution 
was adopted on the 27th, calling on the Secretary of 
War for the report and correspondence of the com- 
mission sitting at St. Louis for tge examination of 
claims in the Western Military Department. The bill 
providing for additional clerks in the office of the 
Assistant Treasurer at New York, passed on the 28th. 
The bill granting homesteads to actual settlers was 
amended to take effect on the Ist of 1st mo, 1863, and 
passed. A bill providing for receiving engineers in 
the volunteer military service was rejected. On the 
3d inst., the Committee on Ways and Means reported 
a bill providing an internal revenue for the support 
of government and the payment of the publie debt, 
by laying taxes on a great variety of articles. The 
bill was referred to the Committee of the Whole, 
made the special order for the 12th, and 10,000 extra 
copies were ordered to be printed, explained by the 
chairman of the committee, as designed to be dis- 
tributed among the people for their consideration, 
and that Congress may have the benefit of their sug- 
gestions. A resolution was adopted asking the Pre- 
sident for correspondence or other information rela- 
tive to the present condition of Mexico, and the 
alleged design of the allied invaders of that country 
to establish a monarchy. A resolution offered by 
Holman, of Indiana, declaring that the war into which 
the government has been torced by the treasonable 
attempts of Southern secessionists to destroy the 
Union, should be prosecuted only for the restoration 
of the authority of the Constitution and the welfare 
of the whole people of the United States, who are 
permanently involved in the preservation of our pre- 
sent form of government, without modification, was 
laid on the table, by a vote of 60 to 58. A bill to 
facilitate judicial proceedings in adjudications on 
captured property, and for the better administration 
of the law of prizes, was passed. 





